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College Students and Civil Liberties 
By J. Wade Caruthers* 


A prominent objective of instruction in the social sciences is the de- 
velopment of concern for civil liberties and insight into modern threats 
to freedom. Social studies teachers are constantly looking for better 
methods of developing such concepts and attitudes among their students. 
One of the many useful ways of achieving these abstract goals is the use 
of an opinionnaire. 

In this particular experiment a college freshman class in sociology and 
a group of upper classmen (Juniors and Seniors) in a contemporary issues 
course were selected for survey purposes. The two groups were given 
copies of the Civil Liberties Union Opinionnaire on civil rights. The stand 
of the Civil Liberties Union was indicated on each item of the question- 
naire. The class members were then asked to show whether they agreed 
or disagreed with the point of view of the Civil Liberties Union. The 
responses of the Freshmen and the upper classmen were then compared. 
The following chart shows the percentage of each group agreeing with the 
opinionnaire. 

It would seem from this that there was general agreement between 
Freshmen and Seniors concerning the exercise of “traditional liberties” such 
as free speech and due process as indicated by the close agreement on items 
1, 10, 11, and 16. There was also a close agreement on items relating to 
race and right of franchise, indicated by items 3, 6, and 15. No doubt 
this is due to their New England background. 

Significant disagreement occurred between the two groups on items 
involving the threat to liberty on the issues of censorship, academic free- 
dom, and immigration restriction. On the whole, the older group of 
students were more alert to threats to liberty than the Freshmen. This is 
indicated by the fact that the upper classmen agreed more fully with the 
Civil Liberties Union on: 

1. Threats to liberty (Items 7, 9, 17, 18, 19) 
_ 2. Censorship (Items 2, 12) 

3. Immigration restrictions (Item 15) 

4. Academic freedom (Items 4, 20) 

The value of a survey of this nature is twofold. In the first place it 
alerts the students to the issues of freedom, invites them to examine their 
own views and stimulates class discussion of the problems. For the instruc- 
tor and curriculum builder it shows a significant difference in outlook be- 
tween upper classmen and Freshmen. Perhaps they would be justified in 
concluding that the change is due in part to insights gained from the study 


* Social Science Department, Keene (N. H.) Teachers College. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 


tional theory. 


THE CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION OPINION 


of sociology, history, economics, government, current affairs, and educa- 


(CLU position designated by brackets) 


1. Government employees accused of dis- 
loyalty should have the right to know the 
sources of information against them and 
to cross-examine their accusers (Y)N 
2. Police and other censors should be 
allowed to ban books and movies such as 
“Studs Lonigan” or “The Miracle” ...Y(N) 
3. Personal ability alone should deter- 
mine an applicant’s right to a job, regard- 
less of his race, religion or national 
origin (Y)N 
4. The teaching of sectarian religion 
should be permitted in public schools Y (N) 
5. The right to vote should be re- 
stricted by poll taxes, white primaries, 
and other such devices Y(N) 
6. State universities are justified in 
using a quota system to limit enrollment 
by members of certain racial and reli- 
gious groups Y(N) 
7. Gerald L. K. Smith and Paul Robeson 
should have the same right to make public 
speeches as other political leaders .........(¥) N 
8. Trade unions are entitled to re- 
strict their membership on the basis of 
color, religion or national origin .........¥ (N) 
9. Any private individual should have the 
right to criticize any government or gov- 
ernment official anywhere in the 
world (Y)N 
10. Police officials should have the 
right to listen in on private phone 
conversations Y(N) 
11. Employers should be permitted to 
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UPPER 

FRESHMEN CLASSMEN 

(Percentage of Agreement) 
98% 100% 
55% 93% 
96% 93% 
66% 100% 
79% 100% 
94% 93% 
49% 77% 
85% 77% 
70% 100% 
83% 93% 
98% 93% 


state their views regarding labor 
unions to their workers (Y)N 
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12. Movies, plays and books should 
be suppressed if they present an 
offensive characterization of a par- 

ticular racial or religious group............... ~Y¥(N) 
13. The federal government should inter- 
vene to prosecute lynchers when states or 
local communities fail to act nu (Y)N 
14. Labor’s right to picket includes 

the right to deny access to struck 

plants by force of numbers .............. wwe ¥ (N) 
15. Citizens of all nations should be 
permitted to immigrate into the U. S. 
subject to quota limitations, etc. ..........(Y)N 
16. The Attorney General is justified 

in issuing his list of “subversive” 
organizations without granting them 

prior hearings Y(N) 
17. Congress should investigate individ- 
uals’ political beliefs in order to de- 

termine whether they are “un- 

American” Y(N) 
18. The government is justified in bar- 
ring temporary foreign visitors because 

of their political principles ... Y (N) 
19. Tests of government employees’ 

loyalty should be confined to jobs 

where national security is involved ...(Y)N 
20. Public school and college teachers 
should be required to sign a special non- 
Communist loyalty oath (N) 
Total number responding 


. Race 
. Academic Freedom 
. Race and Franchise 
Labor 


Immigration 
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15% 


100% 


64% 


68% 


81% 


53% 


17% 


47% 


45% 


35 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT AND DISAGREEMENT 
Uses of Liberty 1,10,11,16 


61% 


100% 


86% 


86% 


93% 


86% 


77% 


70% 


86% 


20 


7,9,17,18,19 
2,12 


1. 
Censorship 
3,6 
4,20 
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14 
15 


Tourism in Rhode Island 
By Chester E. Smolski* 


On entering Rhode Island the tourist immediately notices a large sign 
welcoming him to America’s first vacationland; Rhode Islanders are justly 
proud of this fact. From early times, colonists were quick to realize this 
state’s many natural attributes and were quick to take advantage of them. 
Word spread rapidly, and rich tobacco growers from the Carolinas, mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, and even plantation owners from the West Indies 
came to spend their summers at Newport. Records of this tourism date 
back to 1725, but soon other names such as Narragansett, Westerly, and — 
Block Island became equally famous. 

_ Within the past fifty years, the rise of industry in other parts of the 
United States has drained off some of the manufacturing establishments 
located in Rhode Island. As a result of this migration it has become neces- 
sary for Rhode Island to turn to her own natural resources and make bet- 
ter use of them. This realization has come slowly but now is starting to 
reach persons of high positions. Within the last six years a Rhode Island 
Development Council was established and an outside consulting firm was 
employed to make an assessment of the tourist potential. Now the De- 
velopment Council is putting into practice many of the suggestions made 
by the consulting firm. And on the basis of the present figures, it appears 
quite likely that the target set for 1962 of fifty million dollar receipts 
from tourism will be met. The tourist industry is based on what a state 
can offer, and publicize, to attract visitors. 

Rhode Island is the smallest of the forty-eight states, having a total 
land area of only 1,057 square miles or 1,214 square miles with water in- 
cluded. Narragansett Bay comprises one-eighth of this latter figure. This 
small size is of importance, because with a north-south distance of forty- 
eight miles and an east-west distance of thirty-seven miles, in most cases 
a drive to the coast takes less than an hour. This maritime location of 
Rhode Island is its greatest asset when comparing the relative value of fish- 
ing, boating, and bathing to the other tourist attractions. 

Other factors favorable to the tourist industry include a mild climate, 
a good vicinal location, numerous lakes, ponds, rivers, and woodlands, as 
well as a rich heritage from the past. Examination of each of these factors 
in more detail is necessary to place them in their proper perspective. 

First—maritime situation. Of all the states, Rhode Island has prob- 
ably one of the highest ratios of coastline to total land area. Over 400 miles 
of coastline and a land area of slightly over 1,000 square miles works out 


*Instructor in Geography, Rhode Island College of Education. This paper was read 
at the annual meeting of the New England-Sc. Lawrence Valley Geographical Society 
at the University of Rhode Island, October 21, 1956. 
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to a 40 per cent ratio. The water and life on the water is reflected in 

travels throughout the state—boat yards, beaches, summer homes, and 
fishing tackle, picturesque and quaint fishing villages such as Wickford, 
Galilee, and Jerusalem, and of course the ubiquitous shore dinners and 
clambakes. Regarding New England clam chowder, an old saying states 
that north of Boston the clam chowder is made with milk whereas south 
of Boston it is made with tomatoes.! 

In Rhode Island there are over 100 beaches, both publicly and private- 
ly owned. The Marina at Wickford (used for docking yachts and other 
boats) is the largest in New England. International yachting races are 
commonly started from Rhode Island waters; this past summer the New- 
port to Bermuda race drew entrants from many other parts of the world. 

The U. S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament is regularly held here in and off 
Rhode Island waters. The largest tuna on record caught in this country 
was taken off Matunuck. Fishermen, as they think of Rhode Island waters, 
associate them with deep sea fishing. Deep water anchorage in Narragan- 
sett Bay makes possible large naval bases at Newport and Quonset. 

The fisheries deserve special mention. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service conducted a survey during the summer of 1956 covering a period 
of seventy-four days.? In this period from June 23rd to September 3rd 
there were more than 30,000 fishing trips made on Narragansett Bay. Of 
this figure, more than two-thirds were boat fishing trips while the other 
10,000 fished from shore. Ninety-three percent of the boat fishermen were 
residents of the state while only seventy-six percent of the shore fishermen 
were residents. On weekdays there was a total of eighty-three boats a day 
on the Bay, with an average of 167 boats per day with an average of two 
fishermen per boat. 

The significant figures from the foregoing are the twenty-four per 
cent non-Rhode Islanders who fish from shore and the seven per cent non- 
Rhode Islanders who fish from boats. Here is the work of a planning 
commission, to reach and persuade more and more of these non-residents 
to try their luck in Rhode Island waters. Residents of the state add to the 
total of course, but in all probability they would fish these waters anyway 
because of their proximity. 

The survey also reported that these fishermen spent a total of 
$2,825,212.30 on their sports hobby. The actual break-down of average 
expenses per fisherman was this (based on average expenditures by Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast fishermen): (1) $33.89 for equipment; (2) $55.47 
for trips, of which $6.31 was for food, $4.59 for lodgings, $10.04 for auto 


1Transcript of Proceedings of R. I. Accommodations and Food Seminar, November 
18-19, 1954, sponsored by R. I. Development Council, R. 1. Restaurant Association, 
and R. I. Hotel Association. 

2Providence (R. 1.) Evening Bulletin, September 27, 1956. 
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TOURISM IN RHODE ISLAND 7 
expenses, and $34.53 for miscellaneous; (3) $.04 for licenses and fees (this 
figure is small because it is an average and usually no license is required 
for salt water fishing, as is the case in Rhode Island) ; and finally $1.78 for 
other expenses. These figures mean that if the fisherman can be convinced 
to come to Rhode Island waters he will contribute to this tourist industry, 
not only through fishing, but also because he eats, sleeps, buys his gas, re- 
pairs his car, hires a boat, and buys his bait in the state. 

Realizing these facts, Rhode Island now conducts the first statewide 
salt water fishing derby in the country with prizes being offered for the 
largest fish caught. An unusual contest is a quahog derby that is con- 
ducted during the summer months. But probably the best known of all 
these fishing attractions is the U. S. Atlantic Tuna Tournament with boats 
coming from all along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. For the past four 
years it has been conducted out of Galilee. 

The second favorable factor in the tourist industry is the mild 
climate. Rhode Island has a modified marine type climate with approxi- 
mately forty inches of annual precipitation distributed quite evenly 
throughout the year, although there is a tendency for a drier summer 
period. Block Island, sometimes called the Berrauda of the North, has a 
minimum of 31° F., which is only two degrees colder than the minimum 
at Amarillo, Texas. Even so, Bermuda needs not fear losing any of its 
business to Block Island at the present time. 

Rhode Island’s mild and invigorating climate was early recognized, as 
may be witnessed by this statement from His Majesty’s Governor of 
Grenada in 1765: “At the southern tip of Rhode Island lies Newport, of 
which it has been said, “The climate is the most salubrious of any part of 
his majesty’s possessions in America....’ It is made the resort every sum- 
mer of numerous wealthy inhabitants of the Southern Colonies, and the 
West Indies, seeking health and pleasure.”* In 1738, Reverend Callender 
quoting “old Neale” stated. “This is deservedly esteemed the paradise of 
New England for the fruitfulness of the Soil and the temperateness of the 
Climate.” Bishop Berkeley likened the climate to that of Italy; although 
Rhode Island does not have a Mediterranean climate, it is true that the 
average sunshine from May to October is greater than 60%. 

Rhode Island’s mild winter temperature combined with cooling on- 
shore breezes in the summer is an important asset to the tourist business. 
A good number of visitors come from Ohio where they appreciate such a 
climate. 

Of course weather may change some of these normal conditions. The 
summer of 1956, which was relatively cool and cloudy, did little to help 
bathing, boating, and other such outdoor activities, but the tourists, be- 


8Carl Bridenbaugh, “Colonial Newport as a Summer Resort.” Collections, Rhode Island 
Historical Society, Vol. XXVI, January, 1953. 
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cause their trips were planned in advance and they were in the state, 
visited more of the historical sites, museums, and other such places. Almost 
without exception these places recorded a banner year. “The Breakers,” 
the Vanderbilt mansion in Newport, had a total of better than 46,000 
visitors, an increase of 10,000 over the previous year. With cooler weather, 
restaurants also reported an excellent year. Instead of hot dogs and ham- 
burgers being the order of the day, clam dinners, steaks, chops, and other 
such substantial items predominated. So with poor weather, the other 
features of the tourist industry took up the slack. 

The one bad climatic feature in the past few years has been the hurri- 
canes that have visited the coast. But even these storms have not proved 
to be the deterrent one might expect. The best example of this is the hur- 
ricane of 1954 which struck during the tuna tournament. Thousands of 
dollars of damage were inflicted on these boats, yet in the past two years 
these same fishermen have returned to fish again in Rhode Island waters. 

Rhode Island has a good vicinal location and can easily be reached by 
car, plane, bus, or train. Within a radius of fifty miles from Providence 
are over four million people and within 500 miles of this state there are 
31% of the entire United States population. With many people nearby 
(New York City is only 150 miles from Westerly) and good transporta- 
tion lines, the state is favorably situated. 

One may not think of hiking and fresh water fishing as characteris- 
tics of Rhode Island but even these offer very good attractions to the 
tourist. Fishing in Rhode Island waters commonly brings to mind salt 
water fishing, yet fresh water streams and ponds are numerous. The glacial 
derangement of the drainage has impounded innumerable ponds behind 
drift deposits. For example there are 365 ponds on Block Island alone. 
Under state supervision many of these ponds and streams throughout 
Rhode Island are annually stocked with fish. 

Hiking in the woods is also a source of enjoyment for the tourist. Of 
all the states, Rhode Island has the highest density of population, over 770 
people per square mile, yet sixty-seven per cent of Rhode Island is in wood- 
land. In this two-thirds of the state there are thirty-six state parks, forests, 
and reservations maintained for the traveler. Rhode Island has much to 
offer in opportunities for hiking and picnicking. 

One final attraction for the tourist is the rich historical past of the 
state. Innumerable historical houses, museum collections, and monuments 
are everywhere and they are becoming more and more popular. The city 
of Newport offers perhaps the best example of this rich past. There one 
finds the greatest collection of 18th century houses anywhere, the oldest 
such as ““The Breakers,” houses of a bygone era which provide a picture of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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On Feudalism 
By Fred A. Cazel, jr.* 


Every two or three years I teach a section of the survey course in 
Western Civilization, given for freshmen and sophomores in my univer- 
sity. Since most of my other teaching is of upperclass courses in medieval 
history, the experience is always interesting, not to say startling. A special- 
ist finds it difficult to comprehend how little other people, even young 
people, can know about his subject, and it is a salutary experience which 
fills one with a missionary urge to propagate the truth. If my students 
provide a fair basis of judgement, no phase of medieval history appears to 
need explication more than feudalism. Most seem unable to distinguish be- 
tween the manor and the fief, or even between a serf and a vassal. When 
they can make these basic distinctions, they still use “feudal” as a term of 
opprobrium, signifying a crude and unhappy stage of man’s progress. I 
fear the conception of some, misled by the common usage of “feud,” is 
colored by the Martins and the Coys. 

To the medievalist there is something a bit trying as well as amusing 
in the boner, “The Feudal system was that if one man killed another, the 
man in the family of the murdered could kill the murderer.” Modern 
spelling of “feud” makes regrettably easy this wrong identification of the 
feud which was a fief with the feud which was a vendetta. In origin the 
two words are quite different. The “feud” as between the Montagus and 
Capulets derives from a word akin to foe and was dialectical until the six- 
teenth century. It was in the seventeenth century that the word came to 
be spelled as it is, possibly by assimilation to the other kind of “feud.” 
This is categorically denied by the Oxford Dictionary, and the influence 
may have been the other way. The “feud” which was a fief is also not 
recorded as an English word until the seventeenth century, when some 
legal antiquarians began to use it in lieu of 2 knight’s “fee.” The Latin 
“feud,” English “fee” and French “fief” are all derived from the same 
root, and it might have been easier if the English language did not so 
easily absorb foreign words. But when John Shelden wrote of the “feudal 
system” in his Titles of Honor (1614), he was not talking of vendettas. 
The dictionaries are still careful to distinguish between the two kinds of 
“feuds,” and the young must be instructed accordingly. 

More of a problem arises from the loose usage of the nineteenth cen- 
tury social scientists who seized upon “feudal” to describe the whole so- 
ciety of medieval Europe. They saw society developing by stages: 
savagery, barbarism, feudalism, capitalism, on which they projected their 


* Associate Professor of History, University of Connecticut. 

compiled from classrooms and examination papers by Alexander ibieghe Glew Tone 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1931), p. 9. 
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various utopias. This “scientific history of society” is today preserved best 
by the Marxists, with whom it has become a sacred tenet instead of an hy- 
pothesis. But today it would be a rare non-Marxist historian who could 
find “capitalist” a satisfactory label for all modern history. In the same 
way, ancient historians are troubled by “savagery” and “barbarism” as suf- 
ficient descriptions of early ages of man’s history. Even V. G. Childe, 
whose Marxist bias perhaps explains his use of these terms, is somewhat 
hard put to justify them, to define them in a way which maintains any 
connection with the original meanings of the words. “Feudal” is alsp an 
insufficient term to describe all medieval life. The fief was a political en- 
tity, feudalism one particular kind of political system. Throughout the so- 
called ‘feudal period” of European history, there was a rival political sys- 
tem in the Empire. The church, if sometimes feudalized, was essentially 
concerned to save souls through its sacramental system. The chansons de 
geste might be described as “feudal” poetry, but this would not be at all 
true of medieval Latin literature and learning and art. It is ridiculous to 
follow Marx in calling the manorial system a “feudal” system: this con- 
fuses terminology utterly. Three dictionaries which I have consulted give 
no support to this usage. It would be well if a great number of people 
would review their usage to see if it is loose in this manner. If we are not 
careful, we shall soon be following P. G. Wodehouse in describing the 
wonderful relationship between Bertie Wooster and Jeeves as a feudal one. 
The confusion of manor and fief is very common among students 
and is very difficult to eradicate. Since it must be admitted that a manor 
was often a fief, it is perhaps no wonder that they become confused. Nor 
does it help to call manorial relationships “economic feudalism” as some 
scholars have done. The substitution of the French seigneurie for the 
English manor, which is recommended by some teachers, I have found re- 
quires care. It is especially easy to see why students become confused if 
the emphasis is on lordship. There was lordship, there were similar ties 
of dependence, in both the manorial and the feudal relationship. But there 
was a vast difference between the position of the lord of a subject 
peasantry, free or serf, and the lord of feudal vassals who were noblemen 
like himself and had manors of their own. I have found no better way to 
clarify manor and fief than to contrast villeins and vassals. One needs, 
like Cato, to end every lecture with a refrain, “A vassal is not a serf.” 
Worst of all is the fact that the significance of feudalism is so little 
understood and appreciated. Ever since the Renaissance, classicists have re- 
garded the Middle Ages as dark and violent, the result of the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Admiring the Empire for its unity and peace (despite its 
despotism and degeneracy), the classicist like Gibbon sees the period sub- 
sequent to the Antonines as an era of decline into barbarism. The Empire 
broke up into many small states, constantly warring with each other, a 


far cry from the great Pax Romana. Feudalism as the political system of 
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that era was ipso facto bad. Often combined with this “classical” miscon- 
ception is a nationalistic one. Moderns, looking backwards through the 
lenses of our own political organization, are unable to imagine a pre- 
national era in Western Europe, when the count of Champagne and the 
duke of Normandy were as sovereign as the king of France. They see the 
feudal counties and duchies only as components of the modern nation- 
state, not as once states in themselves. A graduate student recently wrote 
thus of thirteenth century England: “The territorial political dis- 
integration that was feudalism was giving way before an opposite move- 
ment towards territorial unification and political centralization;....” 
Certainly this is a half-truth: there was territorial unification and political 
centralization in the thirteenth century. But it is an error to define feudal- 
ism as “‘territorial-political disintegration,” an error which arises from an 
anachronistic and unhistorical reading of medieval evidence by modern ex- 
perience. The nationalist’s error is worse than the classicist’s because he 
fails to understand the origin of his own polity. He sees the nation state 
born in the Volkerwanderungen, full-grown like Athena; he overlooks the 
long evolution from natio to nation-state by way of feudalism. 

Feudalism was a functioning system of political organization in med- 
ieval Europe. It was not simply a legal or institutional entity, a matter of 
Roman or German origins and of feudal incidents. It is very easy to permit 
one’s self to be preoccupied with the minutiae of the subject; I must plead 
guilty to indulging at times in this pleasant sin. But the origins should be 
less important than the operative system; the incidents should be in- 
cidental. We must ask why it came about as well as how. 

Let me briefly summarize. The Roman imperial system of govern- 
ment, under increasing strain from the second century on, finally fell 
apart in the West in the ninth century. It continued to exist in the East, 
and in the West the memory of it exercised a powerful fascination which 
eventually worked the downfall of the kingdoms of Germany, Burgundy, 
and Italy. If the imperial government had been effective, or perhaps bet- 
ter, if the Germans had been more successful in operating it, there would 
have been no need nor hope for feudalism. But, eventually, the Caro- 
lingian empire followed the Roman into Gehenna. It broke down into 
myriads of seigneuries, whose lords exercised the imperial rights of govern- 
ment over their subjects. The tendency was for every village or hamlet to 
have its lord and for each lord to be the equal of every other lord. This 
complete localism was never achieved in fact because feudalism appeared 
at once to bind the seigneuries together. In place of the imperial bureau- 
cracy governing from above, the feudal ties of homage and fealty, the 
feudal contract of lord and vassal, provided for government. by consent 
among the lords of seigneuries. Spread out from its center in northern 
France, feudalism became the form of government in Aquitaine and Spain 
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as well as the Low Countries and England, and for a time it was dominant 
in the government of the “Empire” as well. 

Neither an Empire nor a seigneurie was a feudal state, for in both the 
lord ruled by command rather than by consent. The feudal state rested 
upon the loyalty of lords and vassals to a relationship founded by the 
granting of a fief in exchange for homage and honorable service. It took 
time for these ties to build up from the local strong man who acquired 
leadership and lordship over other seigneurs in the troubled ninth century. 
In the tenth century the effective feudal states were rarely more than 
castellanries. Counties and duchies later became the characteristic feudal 
states, though initially counts and dukes had great difficulty in establish- 
ing their lordship over the castellans in the territories they claimed as 
theirs. In the late twelfth century the feudal kingdoms began to supersede 
the lesser states, but their battle to establish strong feudal ties between 
themselves and the counts or dukes or barons of their realms was not really 
ended until the fourteenth century. 

Quite apparently, then, feudalism involved lordship, and the lords ex- 
ercised leadership and even authority over their vassals. But they could not 
do so without the consent of the vassals. When King John of England be- 
came too despotic by feudal standards, his vassals forced him to grant them 
that great feudal document, Magna Carta. And when he abrogated that, 
they defied him and chose themselves another lord. In the constitutional 
struggles of thirteenth century England these vassals allied the church and 
the towns with them against the king to preserve their liberties. Gradually 
the struggle became not feudal, but national; but the liberties of the 
English subject were founded in the struggle of thirteenth century feudal 
barons to retain the principle and practice of government by consent. 

The significance of feudalism, then, is twofold: First, it was a system 
of government which replaced the vanishing imperial system, which pre- 
vented the complete disintegration of Western Europe into local seig- 
neuries, and which provided for the gradual reintegration of Europe 
through feudal ties. Second, these feudal ties were based on a contract 
which provided for government by consent in place of government by 
command. Feudalism was, therefore, one of the greatest inventions of the 
medieval West. From it the Anglo-American peoples derive their political 
liberties. Its legacy is one of the most precious this generation has received | 
from any past period. This is not to say that the age of feudalism was 
one of uniform peace, prosperity, and progress; no age is, and the feudal 
period because of the smallness of its effective states had more than enough 

of war and destruction. As the feudal system developed and spread and 
strengthened its relations among these states, however, peace increased; and 
with peace came other opportunities for Western Europe to progress. 

By way of conclusion, it may be worthwhile to notice some recent 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Enter Pitt Fessenden 


By Charles A. Jellison* 


Among the national statesmen of the middle years of the past century few played a 
more significant role than William Pitt Fessenden of Maine. Entering the United 
States Senate in February of 1854 during the convulsive Kansas-Nebraska debate, he 
almost at once rose to a place of leadership among that small band of anti-Nebraska 
Congressmen who soon after swung their support to the infant Republican party. 
From that time until his death in 1869 Senator Fessenden occupied a commanding 
position in national councils, where his powerful intellect, his mastery in debate, and 
his unquestioned integrity caused him to be considered by many of his colleagues as 
the foremost legislator of his day. This account of Fessenden’s early years is taken 
from a political biography of the Maine statesman now being prepared by Dr. Jellison. 

The town of Fryeburg, Maine, lies only a few yards from the New 


Hampshire border. Some fifty miles northwest of Portland, the town is 
stretched out in a thin, white line across a broad plain through which the 
Saco River meanders with studied nonchalance. To the west, a fair dis- 
tance beyond the New Hampshire boundary, stand the White Mountains, 
immense masses of stone looming like giant sentinels over the plain and 
river below, and casting long afternoon shadows across the little village. 
On a clear day the mountains are nearly close enough to be touched from 
the center of town, or so at least they must have seemed to General Joseph 
Frye, who, with a small band of followers from Andover, Massachusetts, 
came to settle the area during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The town itself is remarkable for nothing in particular. With its Con- 
gregational Church, aged academy, and shaded homes, it is little different 
from hundreds of other villages in the north-of-Boston area. It is a place 
of simple maturity and sturdiness, a deep-rooted, substantial town of white 
fences which has yielded only slightly to the pressures of time, and which, 
to a stranger, seems to have some comforting secrets buried beneath its dirt 
sidewalgs. With no longer any visible reason for being, it lingers quietly on, 
belonging in a sense to a different time, a page from an earlier chapter. 
To this town in the summer of 1774, long before the arrival of white 
fences and maturity, there came from Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
Reverend William Fessenden, a recent product of Harvard College who 
now sought a chance to serve God and man on the frontier. The infant 
village of Fryeburg in the District of Maine was then still being hacked 
from the wilderness and, showing obvious need of a spiritual shepherd, 
must have seemed to the young divine a promising spot indeed. But to 
the townspeople, choosing a minister was not a matter for sudden decision, 
and since such a choice was at the time still a community rather than 
church affair, the Reverend Mr. Fessenden was forced to retrace his steps 
and wait upon the deliberations of the Fryeburg citizenry. Ten months 
later his long patience was rewarded. He had passed the test of town ap- 
proval and was invited to come with his new wife to Fryeburg to serve as 


* Department of History, University of New Hampshire. 
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first minister of the young community, in return for a salary of forty- 
five pounds a year, one-third payable in Indian corn! 

On May 18, 1775, while the early guns of the American Revolution 
were smoking outside Boston, the Reverend Mr. Fessenden set out overland 
from Cambridge on the arduous trek to his congregation, and on May 20 
“arrived safely in Fryeburg at evening, for God’s mercies through the 
journey I hope I shall be thankful. the weather something poor.”” Four 
days later, scarcely a month since the first shots had sounded in Middle- 
sex, he delivered his inaugural sermon, “a lecture to men who are going to 
the American army may God sanctify what was delivered. ...’* 

The Reverend William and his wife Sarah almost at once became a 
part of the town, and as years passed the people looked more and more to 
the gentle minister for direction. Like Goldsmith’s village preacher: 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
For a time he served the town in the Massachusetts General Court, and 
when during the final decade of the century the need for an academy was 
felt, it was the Parson Fessenden who took the lead in fashioning their 
plans into a box-like reality. In matters of flesh and the spirit alike he 
proved himself consistently “‘a learned, amiable, and excellent minister of 
the gospel,”* and when death took him in 1805 he left behind a legend of 
good in the town. 

In the house of William and Sarah there was full measure of love and 
warmth. There was frequently less of food and clothing, however, owing 
largely to William’s generous habits and a strong strain of fecundity in 
his devoted wife.5 Ultimately the children numbered nine, and of these, 
a fifth son, born in the summer of 1784, was Samuel, destined to play 
in the years to come no small role in shaping opinions and events for his 
state and country. 

At the foot of Pine Hill, near the meeting of Main Street and East 
Conway Road, Fryeburg Academy was erected by the town fathers in 
1791, and here in this sober frame building the sons of William and Sarah 
Fessenden prepared for college. Here also was born a strange and powerful 
friendship between Samuel Fessenden and his stern-eyed schoolmaster, 
Daniel Webster, older than his pupil by scarcely two years. It was the 
beginning of the relationship that for nearly half a century was to bind 


1 John S. Barrows, Fryeburg, Maine, An Historical Sketch (Fryeburg, 1938), pp. 94-100. 

2 Unpublished diary of the Reverend William Fessenden. Fragments in possession of Miss 
Mary Barrows, Fryeburg, Maine. 

3 Ibid. A similar sermon by the Reverend William Fessenden, exhorting Americans to 
join the patriot army, December 22, 1776, may be found in manuscript at the Maine 
Historical Society, Portland, Maine. 

4 Daniel Webster to Carlton Hurd, August 25, 1842, in Daniel Webster, Writings and 
Speeches, National Edition (Boston, 1903), XVIII, 147. 

5 Helen Coffin Beedy, Mothers of Maine (Portland, Maine, 1895), pp. 200-206. 
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the two men together in close ties of affection and esteem, only to be 
ended in sudden bitterness on March 7, 1850, when amidst the resounding 
tones of Webster’s Compromise speech, all friendship ceased. 

Young Webster, “long, slender, pale, and all eyes,”* came to Frye- 
burg in January of 1802. Fresh from Dartmouth College, he had crossed 
over the line from Salisbury Lower Village, New Hampshire, to assume 
the position of schoolmaster at the Academy in return for the handsome 
sum of $350 a year.’ At this time Samuel was in his final session at the 
Academy, and it was probably the influence of his new preceptor that 
prompted him to enter Dartmouth in the winter of the following year. 

Money had never been plentiful with the Fessendens of Fryeburg, 
and matters were made especially critical by the death of the Reverend 
William before Samuel had completed his course at Dartmouth. Left 
largely to his own devices, Samuel met the challenge by teaching school 
during the winter months, a practice not uncommon among college 
students of that day. In 1806, his senior year at Dartmouth, his teaching 
assignment took him to Boscawen, New Hampshire, where his friend 
Daniel had opened a law office the year before and was by the time of 
Samuel’s arrival doing “just about so-so.””® 

What befell Samuel during his stay in Boscawen is understandably 
left unmentioned in the family biography of William Pitt Fessenden.® 
Other accounts which have touched upon the episode have been satisfied 
to slide over it cunningly, referring to the incident as simply a youthful 
indiscretion. The truth of the matter is, however, that while in Boscawen 
the young teacher met and courted Ruth Greene, a girl of apparently some 
sensitivity and charm, with the result that Samuel soon found himself in- 
volved not in a youthful indiscretion, but in a full blown love affair. Soon 
after his return to Dartmouth in March, he wrote to “my good girl” in 
the early hours of the morning with the pen of a lover and a poet: 

Roseate her cheeks, her Skin with Snow may vie. 
Unconscious of her Charms so much divine 
Ten thousand Cupids wanton in her Eye, 
Her form ten thousand graces doth combine. 
Youth, innocence in every feature shine. 
Greatness of soul her every action moves. 
Reason directs what virtue e’re approves. 
Etc., etc. 


6 Charles Lanman, The Private Life of Daniel Webster (New York, 1857), p. 31. 

7 A delightful account of young Webster in Fryeburg is given in Claude M. Fuess, 
Daniel Webster (Boston, 1930), I, 67-76. 

8 Webster to James Bingham, January 19, 1806, in Webster, Writings, National Edi- 
tion, XVII, 220. 

® This biography mentions only that William Pitt Fessenden was the son of Samuel 
Fessenden and Ruth Greene. Francis Fessenden, Life and Public Services of William 
Pitt Fessenden (Boston, 1907), I, 1. 

10Samuel Fessenden to Ruth Greene, March 12, 1806, in possession of Miss Barrows. 
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But the affair begat more than poetry, for although the fact was not then 
known to Samuel, Ruth Greene was already. two months with child. 

The boy that was born in Boscawen on October 16, 1806, was named 
for William Pitt, the great Tory statesman of Britain who had died earlier 
that year. Thus did the father indicate his own strongly Federalistic lean- 
ings, while simultaneously stamping in name the indelible brand of politi- 
cal conservatism upon his infant son. Nor, as matters turned out, could 
an apter name have been found, for whether by accident or design, in 
many aspects of thought, character, and career, William Pitt Fessenden 
bore striking resemblance to his English exemplar. Said one historian of the 
two statesmen: 

Both were men of strictest personal integrity, austere in manner, 
and admired by most of their followers more than loved. Each was 
skilled in finance; neither was in the full sense of the word a great 
orator.... Like Pitt, Fessenden had a somewhat weak constitu- 
tion. .. .In loftiness of character it is probable that the American was 


the superior." 
For reasons unknown Samuel and Ruth Greene did not marry. 


Perhaps family interference succeeded in thwarting the union, or perhaps 
a difference in the backgrounds of the two lovers was responsible for 
keeping them apart. Whatever the true circumstances of the affair, 
when young Pitt was only a few days old he was taken by his father to 
Fryeburg. How this separation of infant from his mother was achieved is 
another point of conjecture. Legend has it that a cash payment was made 
to the girl’s father, the money being loaned to Samuel by his friend Daniel. 
Since, though, Webster was at this time scarcely in a money-lending posi- 
tion, the entire story might well be apocryphal. One thing Webster did do 
for his friend Samuel, however. On a cold, blustering afternoon in the 
autumn of 1806, he rode twenty miles through sleet and snow to stand 
as godfather to William Pitt Fessenden, an onerous feat which Webster 
never forgot, nor in later years did he allow his godson to do so.!” 

In Fryeburg young Pitt was given over to his grandmother, in whose 
custody he remained for the first seven years of his life. From this re- 
markable woman he received all the benefits that love and common-sense 
care could bestow, and to her he owed perhaps his greatest cultural debt. 
Although of only limited learning herself, Sarah Fessenden fully ap- 
preciated the advantages to be gleaned from education, and she urged 
upon young Pitt, as she had upon her own children, the importance of a 
trained mind and retentive memory. From her the boy developed the habit 
of reading and remembering which remained with him until death.”* 

Meanwhile, Samuel had applied himself to the study of law, and in 


11], C. Hatch (ed.), Maine, a History (New York, 1919), Il, 368-69. 
12Fessenden, Life, I, 32. 


13Beedy, Mothers of Maine, pp. 203-04. 
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1809 was admitted to the bar. Shortly thereafter, he left the Fryeburg 
area for New Gloucester, District of Maine, a town of less than a thousand 
inhabitants which had been settled half-way through the preceding cen- 
tury by emigrants from Gloucester, Massachusetts. Here in this small com- 
munity, some twenty miles north of Portland, Samuel Fessenden sought 
out an office and embarked upon his long practice of law.'* 

Within a few years Samuel had gained a prominent place in the com- 
munity. It is said that soon after his arrival he endeared himself to the 
local inhabitants by thrashing the town bully at high noon in the court- 
house square. Thereafter, the story goes, he was considered something of 
a popular hero by the people of New Gloucester, and was deferred to in 
matters great and small.’° Whether there is any basis in fact for this tale 
is open to question, but the very existence of such a story indicates that 
Samuel was possessed of a measure of that natural leadership upon which 
legends are wont to be constructed. A towering man of powerful face and 
frame, he was one of the most strikingly handsome figures ever produced 
by his state. But more than that, he was widely known throughout his 
life as a great force for justice and a citadel of warm good-nature and 
understanding. Although lacking in his son’s brilliance, he was bounti- 
fully endowed with an ingredient which had lamentably not been passed 
on to his Pict. He was early and always possessed of that kindly patience 
for humanity and tolerance for individual failing that was so noticeably 
lacking in the make-up of his distinguished son. Between Pitt and his 
father there would always be the closest bonds of affection and respect, 
and it is said that in latter years the Senator never left Portland without 
first visiting the old house on India Street to kiss his father goodbye.'® 

Until he moved with his family to Portland in 1822, Samuel figured 
as a pillar of Federalism in the New Gloucester area. In 1811 he delivered 
one of his first political speeches, an anti-administration Fourth of July 
oration, considered by his colleagues as “correct, elegant, and patriotic.”!* 
Said Samuel himself of his effort: “Should it be productive of any benefit 
to the cause of Federalism, I shall have the reward which a well-wisher to 
his country will be anxious only to obtain—that of promoting the good 
of the great whole.”?® Two years later he was sent by his fellow-towns- 
men to represent New Gloucester in the Massachusetts General Court 
where, in true Federalist fashion, he harangued against Mr. Madison’s 


14William A. Robinson, “Samuel Fessenden,” in Dictionary of American Biography 
(edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone), VI, 346. 


15William Willis, History of the Lew, the Courts, and the Lawyers of Maine (Portland, 


Maine, 1863), p. 544. 

18[nterview with Dr. Charles Lincoln, sole surviving nephew of Senator Fessenden, 
Brunswick, Maine, September $, 1955. 

17Samuel Fessenden, An Oration Delivered Before the Federal Republicans of New 
Gloucester and the Adjacent Towns, July 4, A. D., 1811 (Portland, 1811), p. 2. 
Py eee in McGregor Collection (Alderman Library, University of Virginia). 

18] bid. 
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war and in 1814 supported the call for a convention at Hartford. By 1818 
he had been advanced to the Massachusetts Senate, and in the same year, 
as an indication of his increasing public importance, Samuel Fessenden, 
thirty-four years old, was elected major-general of the Maine militia.!® 

During this period of political growth, Samuel found time for mar- 
riage to Deborah Chandler in 1813. Soon after, Pitt was uprooted from 
his grandmother’s home in Fryeburg and brought to New Gloucester where 
with Samuel and Deborah he found his first real home. Here the boy spent 
the next half-dozen years in a rapidly growing household, for Samuel had 
apparently inherited from William and Sarah a great love of children, as 
well as a dominant male gene which in time accounted for nine boys before 
the birth of his lone daughter. : 

These years in New Gloucester, spent in a “cultivated and Puritan 
atmosphere,” were apparently a time of intense study for Pitt. There is 
some evidence to suggest that he was in attendance for a short period at 
North Yarmouth Academy, then one of the most reputable schools in the 
District of Maine." Most of his work, however, was done under the di- 
rection of a private tutor, whose task was made easier by the fact that the 
boy was an eager learner. By the autumn of 1818 Pitt felt himself ade- 
quately prepared to attempt the entrance examinations for Bowdoin Col- 
lege, but in his child’s jacket and broard-ruffled collar he failed to impress 
the president as being sufficiently mature for college experience, and was 
sent back to his father for further ripening. Undaunted, the boy returned 
the following year to be examined with other candidates for the freshman 
class in: 

Cicero’s Select Orations; the Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid of 
Virgil; Sallust; the Greek Testament; Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca 
Minora; in the writing of Latin; in the fundamentals of Arithmetic, 
and in Cummings’ Geography. They must also produce satisfactory 


credentials of good moral character. 
Later that same autumn young Pitt Fessenden was admitted to Bowdoin 


College. He was at the time one month short of his thirteenth birthday.** 

The Bowdoin of Fessenden’s day was entering its second quarter cen- 
tury of catering to the college needs of northern New England. Founded 
in 1794 on the outskirts of Brunswick village, it was in many respects still 
in a late period of infancy at the time of Pitt’s arrival. The campus build- 
ings were only four in number, all of red brick with the exception of the 


19Willis, Lawyers, pp. 548-49. 

20Fessenden, Life, I, 2. 

21Reverend Cornelius Greenway to Professor Little, undated, in Bowdoin College Alumni 
Records (Bowdoin College Library, Brunswick, Maine). 

22Maine Register and United States Calendar, 1820 (Portland, Maine, 1820), pp. 126-27. 

23Pitt was not actually in official attendance until the early spring of the following 
year, for at that time the academic session began in the late winter or early spring and 
ended in September or October, thereby allowing college students freedom to teach 
during the winter montths. 
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square-towered chapel, which offset somewhat from the other buildings, 
was a jaded white that gave the false impression of great age. Opposite 
the chapel were Maine and Winthrop Halls, dormitories for Bowdoin’s 
sons, while at the northernmost end of the campus stood Massachusetts 
Hall, a box-like building topped by an awkward cupola, which served as 
the nerve center of the college. Here on this campus, flanked on one side 
by forests of “academic pines” and on the other by a sprawling cow- 
pasture, congregated the young and hopeful to receive from Bowdoin’s 
six-man faculty the blessings of a classical education in return for six dol- 
lars and sixty-seven cents a term.** 

But though of unassuming physical proportions at the time, the col- 
lege was inordinately rich in the potential of its students. The first half- 
decade of the 1820’s might, in fact, be considered the golden age of Bow- 
doin College, for then along its pine-fringed paths walked many of the 
great and near-great of years to come: Young Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
serious, gentle, impulsive, fond of thinking long thoughts by the banks 
of the little brook that twisted through Brunswick and emptied into the 
Androscoggin River a mile or so below the falls; fond too of gambling at 
cards and idling with his warm-hearted friend Franklin Pierce, who by the 
end of his sophomore year stood scholastically at the rock-bottom of his 
class. The Longfellows, Henry and Stephen,—Henry a boy of “decided 
personal beauty and most attractive manners. . . frank, courteous, affable 
while morally... proof against the temptations that beset lads on first 
leaving the salutary restraints of home”;*> and the other, Stephen,— 
something of a rake. Calvin Stowe, possessed of grave and massive thoughts, 
intensely dedicated to his fearsome God, and blissfully unaware that ul- 
timately his would be a reflected glory. Jonathan Cilley, friend of Pierce 
and Hawthorne, a boy of brilliance and great promise, who as a Congress- 
man during the late 1830’s would be cut down in the infamous duel with 
Graves of Kentucky. John B. Russwurm, first colored graduate of an 
American college, a recluse befriended by Hawthorne, later an editor of 
no mean ability, and still later Governor of Cape Palmas, Africa. And then 


24The Bowdoin scene during this period has been reconstructed out of random bits of 
information and impressions gathered from the manuscript records in the Bowdoin Col- 
lege Library and Administrative Offices; from the General Catalogue of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1794-1912 (Brunswick, Maine, 1912); from an 1823 landscape painting of the 
Bowdoin campus, a copy of which may be seen in the Harriet Beecher Stowe house in 
Brunswick; from the Maine Register, 1820; and from the following secondary ac- 
counts: Nehemiah Cleveland, History of Bowdoin College (Boston, 1882); Louis C. 
Hatch, History of Bowdoin College (Portland, 1927); Roy Nichols, Franklin Pierce, 
Young Hickory of the Granite Hills (Philadelphia, 1931). Of far greater value, how- 
ever, were a dozen or more letters written by Pitt Fessenden to his father during this 
period. These letters are found in the family collection of Fessenden Papers (here- 
after cited “Family”), which has recently been given to the Bowdoin College Library. 
25Horatio Bridge, Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1893), 
p- 16. 
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too, Uncle Trench, a venerable old man with wheelbarrow who supplied 
for a modest price ginger-bread and root-beer to hungry Bowdoin sons. 
His fame would come in fiction from the pen of Hawthorne as the real- 
life prototype for Uncle Venner in The House of the Seven Gables, Into 
an arena of such future notables as these was cast young William Pitt Fes- 
senden, destined to become something of a notable himself.®* 

At the request of Samuel and in deference to Pitt’s extreme youth, 
the boy was allowed to spend his freshman year at the home of a relative 
in Gorham. Since that town lay some thirty miles distant from Brunswick, 
regular class attendance during this period was for Pitt out of the question. 
But by directed study and attendance at special college exercises, the boy 
was able to remain abreast of his class, and it was as a sophomore that he 
came to the campus to live in the late winter of 1821.7" 

After a long and troublesome period of adjustment, during which his 
grades were no better than “respectable,”** Pitt finally found his way, 
and by the beginning of his senior session had established himself as a 
reputable scholar. Student papers in the manuscript files of Bowdoin Li- 
brary indicate that during his final year the boy participated actively in 
public dialogues and discussions and that even at this early stage he had 
developed a marked felicity of expression. At a college exercise in May 
of 1823 the sixteen-year-old youth proclaimed with some fluency his 
sympathy for the cause of South American independence: 

We should... rejoice that such splendid prospects await our 
Sister States. And while we praise them for the national gallantry 
manifested in this bloody and trying contest, contemplate with satis- 
faction the time, when they who have so long groaned under the ty- 
rannous yoke of an European, shall establish permanently their free- 
dom and independence.” 
Many years later he was remembered by a classmate as “‘a good writer, and 


an excellent debater, and he took high rank as a scholar.”®° Not so high, 
however, was his popularity rating among his fellow-students, for while 
in college they thought him “ardent, haughty, and defiant. Warm in his 
friendships. .. [he was] bitter and uncompromising in his hatreds.” 
Life at Bowdoin in the early 1820’s was not particularly gay. Still 
under the rod of Puritanism, the college frowned upon “any Bacchanalian 
conduct disturbing the quietness and dishonorable to the character of a 
literary institution,”*? and the authorities were ever-watchful lest some of 
their charges should fall into such idle and dangerous habits as cardplay- 


26Gencral Catalogue of Bowdoin College, pp. 68-76. 
27Fessenden, Life, I, 2. 
28] bid. 
29William Pict Fessenden, “Prospects of the South American States,” 1823, in un- 
published Public Exercises Records of Bowdoin College. (Bowdoin College Library.) 
Hawthorne, p. 25. 
bid. 
82Excerpts from the Lews of Bowdoin guidebook, as given in Nichols, Pierce, p. 17. 
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ing, billiards, disorderly singing, or “shouting and clapping of hands.”** 
Yet, students were known to aberrate from the code on occasion, even to 
the extent of profaning the Sabbath by “unnecessary walking abroad.” 
Favorite rallying point for these recusants was Wardsworth’s Tavern, two 
miles down the road to Bath, where cards and wine could be dangerously 
indulged in by the spirited few. Here Hawthorne whiled away many a 
hazardous hour, and here from time to time during his senior year came 
young Pitt Fessenden in search of revelry and relaxation. 

A century later, at Bowdoin College’s 1923 commencement exercises, 
the sober likeness of William Pitt Fessenden was chosen to adorn the large 
lapel buttons which were distributed to assembled numbers of the Bowdoin 
alumni—a fitting tribute to the most illustrious member of that class 
which had been awarded its degrees an even one hundred years before. 
Indeed, this tribute would have been perhaps even more fitting if Fessen- 
den had actually graduated at the time supposed. The truth of the matter 
is that Pitt’s name was not among those called when his class was presented 
for commencement. The faculty resords explain his absence: 

Whereas Senior Fessenden was guilty on Monday night, June 
30th, of the irregularity of eating and drinking at Wardsworth’s 
tavern without permission, and on Monday night last, during a scene 
of tumult, when directed by a college officer to proceed to his room, 
was guilty of disrespectful conduct; and whereas he has today been 
repeatedly guilty of profane swearing and has indicated a disor- 
ganizing spirit; and whereas also, during the great irregularities of 
this day insults were offered to the members of the Government from 
one of the windows of said Fessenden’s room; Therefore, in the view 
of these circumstances, and considering his general character and the 
bad influence of his example, Noted, that he be sent home this day to 
his Father, and that the Government do not recommend him to the 
Boards of Trustees and Overseers for a degree the present year.™* 

Midway through the following year the Bowdoin fathers relented and 
awarded to a repentant Pitt his degree in absentia, “after payment of the 
usual fees.” Thus, with the merciful removal of this early stain from his 
record, the youth was restored to the realm of respectability. Nevertheless, 
somewhat inauspicious beginnings were these for William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine, destined in the course of time to become the foremost spokesman 
for his state in the arena of national politics. 


33] bid. 
34Unpublished Faculty Records of Bowdoin College, July 16 1823. 
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Metropolitan Boston’s School-Community 
Council Partnership 


By Robert B. McCreech* 


Some years ago the dramatist, Maxwell Anderson, brought the curtain 
down on the play, “Valley Forge,” with Washington declaring that “this 
liberty will look easy by and by when nobody dies to get it. That is the 
difficulty with the people. Unless there is glamour, or fear, or excitement, 
there is no recognition of responsibility, and apathy hangs over us like a 
cloud so black that it presents a danger of self-destruction from within.” 

There is little glamour or color to a story that takes place every week 
within the communities of our nation as citizens sit down_with the pro- 
fessional staffs of civic, economic, and social agencies to discuss problems 
and issues that beset our twentieth century living. 

Teachers have long recognized that the community and its servicing 
agencies are part and parcel of the social studies curriculum. Many, as 
members of Boards and Committees of Children’s Agencies, Family Service 
Associations, Hospitals, Mental Health Clinics, Community Councils, are 
sensitive to the life of their own towns and cities. Others, stimulated by 
informal contacts with leading community-minded individuals, are aware 
of changes that are going on within these local environments. 

For years such teachers have developed courses of study that help 
young people to cope with and meet health, recreation, and social welfare 
issues when they arise. As a result, students are encouraged to study these 
problems, to organize field trips to social, economic, or civic agencies, to 
use resource people or printed materials provided by agencies, and to 
organize community service projects within selected agencies. 

It has become necessary, however, for teachers, particularly in the 
field of social studies, to call on outside resources for direction on how best 
to study these local agency programs. In many cases workshops, institutes, 
seminars are arranged to bring interested teachers up to date on current 
practices. In other instances full time consultants have been made avail- 
able so school people can better meet their expressed need of utilizing these 
local community resources. More than ever there is a “team approach” 
whereby both schools and agencies are cooperating in the use of untapped 
services that are helpful in giving students a measure of social responsi- 


* Director, School Projects, United Community Services of Metropolitan Boston. For- 
merly Head of Social Studies Departments and Assistant Principal, Springfield (Mass.) 
Public Schools. 

Editor’s Note: The UCS Bureau of School Projects is a service program for teachers 
and students in Metropolitan Boston who seek information about local social, health, 
and recreation agencies. It offers teaching aids, speakers, field trips, student volun- 
teer service opportunities and seminars. 

The Bureau is located at 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
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bility. A number of Massachusetts’ communities—Arlington, Boston, 
Brookline, Haverhill, Needham, Newton, Pittsfield, Springfield, for in- 
stance—have improved planning in their social studies curriculum by in- 
cluding the use of community resources through the co-operative effort 
of teachers, curriculum directors, and social agency representatives. The 
Pittsfield School-Community Council course of study has received the 
Freedoms Foundation citation because of its unique contribution in “build- 
ing an even greater generation of community-minded boys and girls, loyal 
and devoted to the American way of life.” 

Since April, 1956, some fifty towns and cities in the Greater Boston 
area have been working with the UCS Bureau of School Projects in de- 
veloping a series of resource units covering Health Services, Family and 
Children’s Services, Programs for the Aged, Recreation Services, Voca- 
tional Services, and Community Organization for Social Welfare 
Programs. 

These resource units are not intended to be considered “additions” to 
an already full social studies curriculum. They are supplementary and en- 
richment materials that can be used at the discretion of teachers. They 
give some insight into the way health, recreation, and social welfare 
agencies are attempting to meet current and unmet needs within the local 
setting. It is here that classes in Civics, Sociology, and Modern Problems 
can become more concrete, become closer to the interests and concerns of 
both teachers and students. Such units offer a greater opportunity to 
apply learning to student and community problems. It is felt that this is 
an effective and efficient use of community resources. 

Many educators have indicated that experience shows that citizens 
are not aware of the social services within their own town, city, or 
county area. Many do not understand that there are services available for 
all regardless of age or economic status. Few probably realize that within 
the Greater Boston area alone some $217,000,000 is expended annually to 
provide the services of both public and private social welfare agencies. This 
is Big Business, of equal significance in importance to the local community 
with its economic and civic enterprises. 

It has been estimated that there is a shortage of some 75,000 social 
workers in the United States. Teachers will understand that a program 
that considers youth activities in Settlements, Medical Social Work 
Centers, Scouting Troops, Public Assistance to Dependent Children and 
the Aged, can and does stimulate many boys and girls to consider the fields 
of community organization, group work, health education, etc., as possible 
life careers that count most significantly in our twentieth century. Many 
of these students will become the pioneer planners of our future social 
well-being. The UCS Bureau of School Projects, the UCS Nursing Coun- 
cil and Hospital Council, and the Massachusetts Social Workers Career 
Program are ever ready to assist teachers and guidance counselors desiring 
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to help these young people explore the variety of opportunities offered in 
the field of social and health work. 

Teachers, cooperating with a Community Council like United Com- 
munity Services, have done much to improve their neighborhoods and com- 
munities. This has been true in the case of the faculty of Roxbury Mem- 
orial High School for Girls (Boston) where many have served on Planning 
Boards and Committees of UCS health and social welfare agencies. 

Such teachers have given sensitive leadership to students by helping 
them attain a measure of social responsibility. Over the winter months 
some 300 students from Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Malden, Milton, 
Newton, Quincy, and Winchester Schools have given thousands of hours as 
volunteers in Greater Boston hospitals and settlements. Many of these pro- 
grams are carried on under the leadership of 2 student chairman of a 
Service Club cooperating closely with a Faculty Advisor and the UCS 
Bureau of School Projects. Last summer twenty-two girls from the Rox- 
bury Memorial gave over 700 service hours to community agencies. This 
summer the Bureau has been asked to fill over 400 job assignments. It is 
only with excellent cooperation from school people, including Mr. Thomas 
J. Curtin of the Massachusetts Department of Education, that it is pos- 
sible to screen and place these students in a satisfying and rewarding 
volunteer assignment. 

Recently a social studies class from Needham High School carried out 
a project with the Bureau that included several seminars with experts in 
the field of family services, criminology, urban renewal, and protective 
services for children. Their field trips to agencies, the printed materials 
they used, the cooperation of teachers, school librarian, and agency re- 
source person, made this a rich program in the study of current social 
problems. Such a partnership gives to students real preparation for adult 
responsibilities. The gain to the community itself is beyond measure. 
Schools in Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Washington have long 
found that when students study social, health, and recreation programs and 
work in them as volunteers, they are helping to develop in a most effective 
way an informed, actively concerned, aad participating citizenry. 

One additional facet of the UCS Bureau of School Projects is the co- 
operative program being initiated with the help of school and public li- 
brarians to provide for use in reference rooms kits of materials on local 
social service resources. This will be 2 handy tool for both the busy 
teacher and the student desirous to learn about the programs and services 
of local agencies. Some one hundred individual items have already been 
assembled and it is felt that these will be a rich resource for teachers. - 

Out of all this activity it is the feeling of the Advisory Committee 
(Continued on page 27) 
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DELINQUENT SAINTS. By Emil Oberholzer, Jr. (New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1956. pp. x, 379. $6.00.) 

This volume represents a pioneer effort, through a systematic ex- 
amination of Congregational church records in Massachusetts for the 
1620-1830 period, to ascertain the disciplinary action taken against erring 
“saints.” Surprisingly enough no previous scholar had attempted such a 
project. As Oberholzer points out, church records are not uniformly com- 
plete, and occasionally he found blank pages shamelessly removed by em- 
barrassed descendants of disciplined Puritans! Even with the inevitable 
gaps, however, the author has unearthed and organized such a vast bulk of 
data as to invest his conclusions with rea! authority. 

Taking the Ten Commandments as a general basis of organization, the 
author examines in separate chapters the Puritan discipline meted out for 
infractions of each commandment by church members. While the book 
briefly considers some familiar episodes, such as the Anne Hutchinson 
heresy, it presents mostly cases which will be new even to specialists. 

The author finds that the Church showed especially low effectiveness 
in the area of domestic relations, probably because it employed quasi- 
judicial techniques in an area which needed pastoral counselling instead. 
Sexual sins definitely comprised the largest class of offenses, as the Puri- 
tan churches heeded the injunction of one of their writers: “Tis an 
Angelic Service to pluck sinners out of the Snare of Lasciviousness.” 

Although the Puritan Church has been commonly depicted as harsh 
and uncompromising in its attitude toward sinners, it is interesting to note 
how much patience and sympathy most churches and councils displayed 
in attempting to retrieve rather than to expel straying members of the 
flock. Oberholzer finds that the amount of church discipline, moreover, 
declined sharply in the decade after the Great Awakening, and fell even 
more under the impact of the Revolution and the Enlightenment. In the 
field of alcoholism and absenteeism one last disciplinary revival occurred 
from 1770 to 1809; but generally church discipline had lost its vigor by 
the early nineteenth century. 

The book possesses impressive scholarly apparatus in the form of a 
statistical appendix with eleven tables, hundreds of footnotes, a lengthy 
bibliography, and a good index. Despite the enticing title, however, the 
volume is so heavily loaded with the details of multitudinous cases as to 
make it of doubtful interest for the general reader. Because of its sound 
scholarship and judicious interpretation the volume should prove very 
valuable to all specialists who deal with New England Puritanism. 
University of Connecticut ALBERT E. VAN DusEN 
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PROBLEM SOLVING IN OUR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By J. 
Oliver Hall and Russell E. Klinger. (American Book Co., 1957. 591 
pp- $4.40.) 

This text discusses problems that the authors feel are of the deepest 
concern to the greatest number of people. It is a well-written, attractive 
text that should interest students because of its vocabulary, many related 
photographs and charts, and method of presentation. 

The material is divided into six units, each covering a specific area of 
information. Unit One discusses the problems we face and how we go 
about solving them. This is a comparatively brief introductory unit which 
introduces the student to the problems and then proceeds to discuss how 
these problems may be handled. A practical five step technique for attack- 
ing problems is established and this pattern is followed in all subsequent 
presentations. These steps are as follows: (1) The problem situation— 
well-chosen examples relate the problem to the interests of the student; 
(2) stating the problem; (3) attacking the problem; (4) arriving at a 
conclusion; and (5) planning for action. 

The other units cover government in the United States; national so- 
cial problems, including public health, mental health, and crime; economic 
problems, including labor-management relations, agriculture, conservation, 
and our standard of living; personal problems, discussing how to get along 
with others, choosing a vocation, employment, and dating and marriage; 
and international problems, presenting the challenge of Communism, the 
role of the United States as a world leader, and the United Nations. 

It is interesting to note how capably the authors have succeeded in 
relating these problems to the interests of the students. Depending upon 
the situation, each unit after the first may be taken in any desired order. 

The end-of-the-chapter activities include a list of key terms to be 
remembered, questions for discussion, and rather limited lists of sources for 
additional content and related reading. 

This text is well worth the interest of teachers in the field, par- 
ticularly those whose students find current offerings beyond their com- 


prehension and interest. 


PROBLEMS FACING AMERICA AND YOU. By Horace Kidger and 
William E. Dunwiddie. (Ginn and Co., 1957. 636 pp. $4.32.) 
This is a challenging text that capably presents its title in a most 

worthy manner. The authors have succeeded in presenting the problems 

that face us in a clear, concise fashion. Unique, too, is the emphasis on the 
historical background of each problem so that even students with limited 
past knowledge or understandings can see how the issue developed. 

The book is divided into four comprehensive units that deal with pro- 
blems of democracy in general and problems involving society, economics, 
and government. The format is attractive and features many interest- 
catching and informative graphs, charts, and pictures. The liberal use 
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of color catches the eye and it appears that great skill and care were used 
in the selection of this up-to-date material. Each chapter presents a 
separate problem, giving the historical background, a factual realistic dis- 
cussion, and then some logical conclusions that may be drawn. In the 
treatment of rather sentitive areas, the reviewer feels that a sincere, suc- 
cessful attempt for impartiality was made. 

The organization of the book is flexible so that teachers and students 
are permitted to select topics of current or special interest as the occasion 
may demand. While no attempt is made to “talk down” to the student, 
the text succeeds in “talking to” the reader in a personal approach. For 
the busy teacher, the authors have presented a most worth-while series of 
varied activities at the end of each chapter. The “Questions for Thought 
and Review” serve as a guide to the pupil’s mastery of the material pre- 
sented. “Government in Action” challenges the student to relate the 
problem with existing local, state, and national laws. “Making our Know- 
ledge More Complete” presents many related activities for those of vary- 
ing abilities to further their knowledge and understanding of the topic. 
“Memory Jog,” attractively titled, presents a list of key words and phrases 
to insure a working vocabulary. “Where Additional Information May Be 
Found” gives an annotated reading list to help the student discover other 
sources of information. These lists are composed of recent related publi- 
cations and are presented with brief, pertinent comments. 

Also of great value to the teacher is an annotated list of currently 
available films and filmstrips, while the reader is aided by a detailed index. 

The reviewer is very impressed with this text and recommends it 
highly to his colleagues. 

Brookline (Mass.) High School Davip MEYERS 


BOSTON’S SCHOOL-COMMUNITY COUNCIL PARTNERSHIP 
(Continued from page 24) 

that the UCS School Project, working closely with Greater Boston’s social 

studies teachers, can contribute much toward: 

1. An appreciation of the talent, time, wealth, and knowledge that 
civic-minded individuals have given to the improvement of Metro- 
politan Boston. 

2. A recognition of the spiritual motives that foster the charitable acts 
of many citizens. 

3. An appreciation of the acceptance of social welfare responsibilities 
by business, industry, and labor. 

4. An appreciation of the complex work involved in organizing and 
conducting social service agencies. 

5. A willingness to do voluntary community service. 

6. An appreciation of the role of government as the instrument of 

the people in meeting some of our social welfare needs. 
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TOURISM IN RHODE ISLAND (continued) 


the illustrious past of that society playground. Other historical attractions 
in Rhode Island include the Slater Mill of Pawtucket, the Gilbert Stuart 
House in North Kingstown, the General Greene Homestead in Coventry, 
and others too numerous to mention. Various festivals and pageants point 
out other tourist attractions, historical and otherwise. 

The firm that served as consultant for the evaluation of the tourist 
industry succinctly expressed Rhode Island’s tourist possibilities: “No area 
of comparable size in New England (with the possible exception of the 
Boston Area) has as great tourist possibilities.”® The possibilities exist but 
Rhode Island has not yet developed chem completely although she is work- 
ing toward that goal. Total receipts from tourist expenditures have been 
steadily climbing. In 1952 they were $18 million; in 1954, $23 million; 
and in 1956 it is estimated that they will be between $27 and $30 million. 
In fact, up to late August of 1956, a New England Council survey indi- 
cated that Rhode Island was the only state in New England to show an 
increase in general tourist activity over 1955.° If this trend continues, 
fifty million dollars by 1962 seems not unreasonable, and in these next few 
years when the tourist starts planning his annual vacation, Rhode Island 
will surely be mentioned in the same breath as Maine and Massachusetts. 


ON FEUDALISM (continued) 

books on feudalism. In his Mediaeval Feudalism (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1942), the late Professor Carl Stephenson has provided a 
classic account in English of the whole subject. Although the book is brief, 
it contains illuminating discussions of virtually every aspect of feudalism, 
including its historical significance. More recently, Professor F. L. 
Ganshof’s Qu’est-ce que la feodalite (Bruxelles, 1944; 2nd ed., 1955) has 
been published in an English translation as Feudalism (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1952). This work is a scholarly study of the institutional history 
of feudalism which has the advantage of much illustration from the 
sources, but it is rather technical for readers other than specialists. The 
standard account in French is still La societe feodale by Professor J. 
Calmette (Paris: 1923 and often reprinted). For the student who desires 
to go further, the late Marc Bloch’s two volumes with the same title, La 
societe feodale (Paris: Michel, 1939-1940), display his usual mastery of his 
subject and his imaginative handling of it. 


5Preliminary Report and Recommendations to the Rhode Island Development Council 
for Increasing Employment and Income from the Recreational and Tourist Industry 
and Generally Benefiting the State.” January 1, 1953. 

6Know Your Rhode Island, Vol. IV, No. 3, Rhode Island Development Council, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 
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